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Memorabilia 


[N our issue of 21 February, 1942, a learned 

but anonymous Johnsonian greeted the 
second number of The New Rambler, the 
journal of the Johnson Society of London, 
which is now widely read in the U.S.A.. At 
that time the paper was typewritten and the 
price was one shilling. No. 15 is now before 
us; it is printed, and because of the expense 
it is limited to eight pages and priced at 
two shillings. But Johnsonians can get 
round that: the annual subscription to the 
Society, including The New Rambler is but 
10s. 6d., and the present fee for Life Mem- 
bership is but three guineas, and both sub- 
scriptions include The New Rambler. The 
eight pages are full of Johnsonian interest 
and offer some queries to be solved. There 
1 NO recognition of the wicket-keeper of 
i in the 6th edition of the ‘ Dictionary,’ 


four main articles and pieces of 
documentation published in the June, 
1949 number of the Revue d'Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France, (Vol. 49, No. 2), are 
neatly divided between the 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries, one opportunity being 
given to each, and in that order. 

The already much-debated question of 
Whether or not Blaise Pascal wrote the 
Discours sur les passions de l'amour is 
re-opened in a trenchant article by Louis 
Lafuma. To some degree the views are 
Over-stated, a fault so commonly committed 
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by French and Italian critics, but, in fair- 
ness to M. Lafuma, the facts are this time 
there for one’s personal assessing, neatly 
arranged in six tight parcels, consisting, 
each of them, of carefully-reasoned internal 
evidence. If Lafuma is right, and it seems 
likely that he is right, then we are face to 
face with another literary enigma: and the 
Discours “est oeuvre d'un auteur unique 
(=single) dont nous ne savons absolument 
rien.” 

In the first of a series of articles entitled 
“Le secret de J. J. Rousseau,” J-R. Carré, 
having postulated that the objective of all 
men is happiness, and having attempted to 
give a general definition of that common 
objective, seeks the particular brand of 
happiness coveted by Rousseau. It is the 
Rousseau of 1756-64, the Rousseau of La 
Nouvelle Héloise and Emile. M. Carré’s 
findings, unsensational in themselves, and 
which may perhaps be qualified as he con- 
tinues the series, can best be expressed in 
his own words: “ La Nouvelle Héloise nous 
avait appris que Rousseau cherchait le 
bonheur, par dela l’orageuse passion de 
l'amour-passion, dans l’amitié demeurée 
amoureuse. L’Emile par la bouche du 
vicaire savoyard, nous fait entrevoir une paix 
qui naitrait de l’expérience morale sentie 
dans tous ses prolongements et dans toute 
sa délicate intimité.” 

“Le cimetitre de Renan” contains an 
unpublished fragment from the papers 
of Mme Henriette Psichari. Entitled 
“ Cimetiére de Ploubazlanec,” the fragment 
dates back to Renan’s earliest manhood, 
having been written in 1845. It is, perhaps, 
excessively written-up by Jean Pommier. 
Finally, in “Un article inconnu de 
Proust.” Léon Guichard publishes for the 
third time a hitherto inaccessible eulogy by 
Proust of Robert de Montesquiou, the man 
to whom he owed so much. 

A most useful feature is the Notes biblio- 
graphiques, where recent books and articles 
concerning French Literature are listed 
under centuries and individual authors. 


GTRANGER, who e’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey. 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In ‘N and Q’ 


AUSTIN Dosson, N. & Q. 23. 12. 82. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


CHAPMAN IN THE ‘0.E.D.’ 


WHILE I was pursuing some inquiries into 

the vocabulary of Chapman’s revisions 

I had occasion to notice the confusion with 

which Chapman has been quoted by the 

O.E.D. Since in many of the cases the first 

quotation is involved, it seems worth while 

to make a list of the errors which I observed. 

The following quotations from the transla- 

tion of the /liads are dated 1611 although 

the lines may be found in the 1598 edition: 

ConveENT, v. When he the voicefull heralds 
chargde in counsell to conuent The curled 
Greekes. II, 8. 

Gicor, sb. Sense 2. the rest (in gygots 
slitt) They fix on spits. I, 461. 

INACCESSIBLE, a. Sense 3. if my imacces- 
. hands, vpon thy limbs be laid. 

INFLAMED, ppl,a. Sense 1. By light of the 
inflamed fleete, with all the Greekes 
excheate. IV (VIII). 

INFOLD, v’. Then Trojans ... Had bene 
infolded like meeke Lambs, had Ioue 
winckt at their fals. IV (VIII). 

KELSON, sb. Sense 1. The topmaste (by the 
kilsine laid) with Cables downe they 
drew. I, 434. 

LEAVELESS, a. All these with sere and leaue- 
less woode, they consequentlie burne. II. 

PARTAKE, V. Sense 1. I neuer will partake 
his works, nor counsails, as before. 
V (CX), 362. 

REMORSEFULL, a. To the euen weeping king 
did Ioue remorsefull audience giue. IV 
(VIID, 208. 

The following quotations are dated 1598 
ri the lines first occur in the edition 
re) 

Crosser, sb. Tis safer farre, in th’open host, 
to dare an iniurie, To any crosser of thy 
lust. I, 234. 

Dert, a. Sense 2. A laughter neuer left 
Shooke all the blessed deities, to see the 
lame so deft At that cup seruice. I, 584. 

ENFRANCHISED, a. till her enfranchisd feete, 
Treade Chrysa vnder. I, 96. 

ENWRAPPED, a. To heauen the thicke fumes 
bore Enwrapped sauors. I, 327. 

EQuipaGE, sb. Sense 1. and rulde the Equin- 
page, Of th’Argiue fleete to Ilion. I, 67. 


REDEMPTORY, a. no redemptorie hire, Tooke 
for her freedome; not a gift; but all the 
ransome quit. I, 94 

RESPECTFULL. Sense 1. of no good but 
thine owne, Euer respectfull. I, 150. 
One quotation from the 1611 version is 

dated 1596: 

AuTuHor, v. Sense 1. or this wrong, had 
bene the last fowle thing Thou euer 
author'dst. I, 236. 

Two quotations are dated 1600, altho 
the first is from the 1598 text and 
second from that of 1611: 

ADVICEFULL, a. Sense 2. Thrasymed, aduice. 
full Nestors sonne. IX, 87. 

BRANDISHER, Sb. O Phoebus, brandisher of 
darts. XX, 146. 

A number of words used by Chapman 
either in 1598 or 1611 antedate, sometimes 
by more than a century, the first usage cited 
by the O.E.D. 

1598: 

ACKNOWLEDGED, a. And he in his ack- 
at? fala harmes confesse my Eminence, 

ANCHORED, a Sense Ic. About the circle 
4 the yeare, since this our ankerd stay. 

APPLAUSIVE, a. Sense 2. This speech 
applausiue murmure stird. II. 

COMMERCIALL, a. Sense 1. That hath in 
desolation drownde the free co i 
steapes Of many citties. II. 

Crown, v. Sense 8. the youths crown i 
vane wine, Begin and distribute to 
DiscursIve, a. Sense 3. But foue lay 

waking, and his thoughts kept in discursiue 

08 How he might honor Thetis sonne. 
ENCHAINED. Where entring Agamemnons 

tent, he found him fast enchaind in sleepe 

diuine. II, 16. 

ENTHUNDER. this is the last alarme: Thou 
shalt enthunder gainst proude Troy and 
take her ayrie towers. II, 27. 

ETERNIFY, Vv. Not to be pierst, nor wore 
with time, but all eternefied. II. 

EXHAUSTURE, Sb. and none th’exhausture 
sees Of their sweete vault. II. 

IMPRESSIVE, a. Sense 3. aloft his head he 
tooke impressiue place Informde like 
Nestor. If. 17. 

IMPULSIONS, sb. Sense Ic. if with our lives 
we may th’impulsions beare Of this our 
double pestilence, th’infection and our 
warre. I, 57. 
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Inspire, v. Sense I. Apollo with a pros- 
perous wind their swelling barke inspyrde. 
1, 472. 

Memorize, v. Sense 3. This Ioue affirmes, 
which let thy thoughts be sure to 
memorise. II. 

OrriciousLy, adv. Sense 3. Let not the 
king officiously by force the damsell take, 
But yeeld her. 1,283. 

PARTICULARS, sb. Sense 2b. Yet, what I 
list to vnderstand, and no God partner 
make, Enquire not their particulars, nor 
vrge them at my hand. I, 535. 

PROTRACTED, ppl,a. Sense Ia. Hence doat- 
ing Priest, nor let me find thy stay pro- 
tracted now In circuite of our hollow 
fleete. I, 26. 

Rapture, sb. Sense 3. Admitting Priam 
and his Peeres, a glorie so dispisde As 
Helens rapture in despight. II. 

SEDUCEMENTS, Sb. Sense 2. The aged sea 
gods daughter breathde seducements in 
thine eare. I, 540. 

SMOTHERED, ppl,a. Sense 5. The Heraldes 
cite the curld head Greekes, who with 
quicke concourse filde The smotherd 
shore. II. 

SUPPORTFULL, a. as whole flockes of geese, 
or cranes, or swans . . . Who proud of 
their supportfull wings. II. 

THICKENER, sb. Most — and almightie 
loue great thickner of the skie. II. 

TRANSMIGRATE, V. Sense Ib. Or that thy 
feet into thy breath can transmigrated 
bee. 1,131. 

TRANSOMED, a. Who yet had not so much as 
— his blacke wel transomde barke. 


UNEXTINGUISHED, a. Sense b. Which vn- 
extinguisht laughter stird in euerie blessed 
breast. I, 583. 

UNINVITED, a. And vninuited last of all, 

— sweet-voic’t Menelay. II. 

IMPLORED, ppl, a. with this implored good 

Requite my aide. I, 491. 
POSED, v. Sense 5. and vouching all our 
ill (Shot from Apollo) is imposd; since 
I refusd the prise Of faire Chryseis 
libertie. I, 106. 

REVOLVABLE, a. to whom the thrice three 
yeare Hath fild his reuoluble orbe. II. 

_ Finally, a few words either do not appear 

in the O.E.D. or are not listed in the sense 

which they appear in the Jliads, 1598: 

SURE, Sb. I vrgde th’appeasure of the 
Gods. 1,391. Not listed. 
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CaBLEs, sb. All soundly on their cables slept, 
euen till the night was worne. I, 469. 
Not listed in this sense. 

ENGROSSED, ppl,a. Slaue liue he to the 
world, that liues slaue to his lusts engrost. 


MINION, v. She myniond him with her soft 
hand, and said why mourns my sonne? 
1,377. O.E.D. lists only the vbl. sb 
minioning in a quotation. 

PLENTEOUS, a. On which he cast his plen- 
teous robe. II. Not listed in this sense. 

Razer, sb. The racer of repugnant townes, 
Vlisses bolde and wise. II. Not listed. 


Huntington Lib BERTA STURMAN. 
San "California. 


MERCHANT PRINCE—Earliest example in 
O.E.D. is Leigh Hunt 1847; here is an 
earlier one: Sir Walter Scott: The Sur- 
geon’s daughter: Chap. 5. 


HENRY ALFORD. 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S 
DICTIONARY ’ 
I 


E eighteenth century was the last in 

which the passion for encyclopaedic 
knowledge could be indulged. We may sigh 
wearily over the vast compilations of those 
mediaeval optimists—Isidore of Seville, the 
universal history of Orosius, Vincent de 
Beauvais’ Speculum Maius, Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus’ De proprietatibus rerum—but they 
must have been men who glimpsed and 
grasped the ideal of perfection. The whole 
sum of human learning was an achieveable 
end: though it lingered through the cen- 
turies of English letters—one thinks of 
Ralegh’s History and the collections of 
voyages from Hakluyt to the late 1700s—it 

me an impossible attainment, and 
knowledge today lies scattered in fragments, 
broken, however bright. It has been sug- 
gested that Gibbon was the last man, in 
point of time, who could have written The 
Decline and Fall by himself." In Gibbon’s 
life-time, also, appeared the last Dictionary 
which could be impressed with the per- 
sonality of one man. 

*“ The material with which he had to ome was 
still just not too voluminous to be digested by a 
single competent mind. In the following century 
even a Gibbon would have collapsed under 


accumulated mass of knowledge at his disposal.” 
(Lytton Strachey.) 
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At the end of his Life of Johnson, Boswell 
—for all his other sins of omission and 
commission—admirably summarized one of 
his subject’s great virtues. 

“ But his superiority over other learned 
men consisted chiefly in what may be 
called the art of thinking, the art of using 
his mind; a certain continual power of 
seizing the useful substance of all that he 
knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and 
forcible manner; so that knowledge, which 
we often see to be no better than lumber 
in men of dull understanding, was, in 
him, true, evident, and actual wisdom.” 
(Hill-Powell ed. IV. 427-8.) 

It is easy to follow Boswell and pick out 
definitions from the Dictionary which are 
ponderous (like the notorious network— 
“any thing reticulated or decussated, at 
equal distances, with interstices between the 
inter-sections ”), pedantic (like hole—“‘a 
perforation; a small interstitial vacuity ”), 
ill-informed (like Cricket—‘‘a sport, at 
which the contenders drive a ball with 
sticks in opposition to each other”) or 
snobbish (like Gentry—‘class of people 
above the vulgar; those between the vulgar 
and the nobility”). It is easy, and amusing, 
but while it may be permitted among John- 
sonians, it does a vast disservice to John- 
son’s reputation among those who will know 
nothing of his Dictionary outside the text- 
book references. Alongside the comic show- 
pieces are thousands of definitions which 
exhibit just that combination of analytical 
thinking and forcible expression which 
Boswell eulogized above. What could be 
more exact than the definition of Comeli- 
ness—“‘ Grace, beauty; dignity. It signi- 
fies something less forcible than beauty, less 
elegant than grace, and less light than 
prettiness”? What more succinct than 
needle—* A small instrument pointed at one 
end to pierce cloth, and perforated at the 
other to receive the thread, used in sewing ”? 
And there is an appreciation of the fine 
shades of meaning, an almost mathematical 
clarity of distinction about many of his 
descriptions which repay study with enjoy- 
ment. Take, for example, distillation (I 
omit the illustrative quotations)— 


“1. The act of dropping, or falling in 


drops— 
2. The act of pouring out in drops— 
3. That which falls in drops— 


4. The act of distilling by fire— 

5. The substance drawn by the still—” 
or the word distinction itself— 

“1. The act of discerning one as preferable 
to the other— 

2. Note of difference— 

3. Honorable note of superiority— 

4. That by which one differs from 
another— 

5. Difference regarded: preference or 
neglect in comparison with some. 
thing else— 

6. Separation of complex notions— 

7. Division into different parts— 

8. Notation of difference between thing 
seemingly the same—” 

These are not unusual or specially selected 
efforts. Draw, with 40 definitions, Fall with 
65, take with 117, would be more spectacular 
examples, but they represent merely an ex- 
tension of the same faculty. Indeed, John. 
son seems to be rather helplessly aware of 
his sensitivity—witness his final comment 
(118) to take— 

“This verb, like prendre in French, is 
used with endless multiplicity of relations. 
Its uses are so numerous that they can- 
not easily be exemplified; and its refer- 
ences to the words governed by it s0 
general and lax, that they can hardly be 
explained by any succedaneous terms. 
But commonly that is hardest to explain 
which least wants explication. I have 
expanded this word to a wide diffusion, 
which I think, is all that could be done.” 


Ill 

When we turn from the definitions to the 
illustrations, the ubiquitous Boswell again 
has a comment worth repeating. 

“It is remarkable,” he wrote, “ that he 
was so attentive in the choice of the pas 
sages in which words were authorised, 
that one may read page after page of his 
Dictionary with improvement 
pleasure.” (Hill-Powell, I. 188-9.) 

I have given my days and nights to the 
Dictionary (if the personal allusion be per- 
mitted) and with humility echo the dictum. 
It is a treasury of wisdom, memories, and 
poetry, with not a little astringent humour. 
Once impregnated with the Johnsonias 
aether, one can “ see the quotations coming. 
Alexandrine (“a needless alexandrine ends 
the song”), bourn (‘that undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn . . .”), contumely 
(Hamlet again), cynosure (“ the cynosure of 
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neighbouring eyes”), deceiver (“men were 
deceivers ever”), exit (“ they have their exits 
and their entrances”), eyeless (“eyeless in 
Gaza...”)... the list could be endless. 
Moreover the variety and nature of the 
illustrations (especially in the first half of 
the alphabet: my impression has been that 
Johnson began to feel tired or rushed about 
half-way through the letter S) surprise with 
their fine excess. For Cost, “3. Charge: 
expense,” there are seven quotations, from 
Sidney, Henry IV, 2 Samuel, Crashaw, 
South’s Sermons, Dryden, and Swift; for the 
single adverb ill, no less than 54. The 
choice of quotations should be sufficient to 
convert anyone who thinks of Johnson as 
a prosaic critic. For dapple he quotes the 
“dappled circles” of a grey steed (Spenser), 
“The gentle day Dapples the drowsy east 
with spots of grey” (Shakespeare), ‘ the 
dappled dawn” (Milton), and the “ dappled 
pink” (Prior). He gives two Shakespearean 
quotations for darkling, Milton’s “The 
wakeful bird Sings darkling, and in 
shadiest covert hid, Tunes her nocturnal 
note,” and Dryden’s “ Darkling they mourn 
their fate...” until, despite chronology, one 
almost looks for Keats. Perhaps my own 
favourite is checker (chequer): 
The *d morn smiles on the frowning night 
Chec the eastern clouds with 
light (Shakespeare) 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a checker’d shadow on the ground 
(Shakespeare) 
As the snake, roll’d in the flow’ry bank, 
With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child, 
That for its beauty thinks it excellent 
(Shakespeare) 
The wealthy spring yet never bore 
That sweet nor dainty flower, 
That damask’d not the chequer’d floor 


Of Cynthia’s summer bower. (Drayton) 
Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker’d shade (Milton) 


Nor is Johnson’s taste confined to 
verse: he could select prose sentences as 
notable for their cadence—to give one 
instance only, the verse from Isaiah chosen 
to illustrate covert—* There shall be a taber- 
nacle for a shadow in the day-time from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for 
a covert from storm and rain.” 

His prose quotations often tell a whole 
story in themselves. The Dictionary is full 
of tiny anecdotes, surely irrelevant to strict 
lexicography, but beguiling to the browser. 

us, for presence—* The lady Anne of 

Tetagne, passing through the presence in 
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the court of France, and espying Chartier, 
the famous poet, leaning upon his elbow 
fast asleep, openly kissing him, said, We 
must honour with our kiss the mouth from 
whence so many sweetnesses have pro- 
ceeded,” (Peacham): and for ftiler—“A 
Flemish tiler, falling from the top of a 
house upon a Spaniard, killed him; the next 
of the blood prosecuted his death; and 
when he was offered pecuniary recompense, 
nothing would serve him but /ex talionis: 
whereupon the judge said to him, he should 
go up to the top of the house, and then fall 
down upon the tiler” (Bacon, Apoph- 
thegms). 

The humour implicit in the latter quota- 
tion is constantly to be found in the formid- 
able-looking closely-printed pages of the 
Dictionary. Johnson often repeated a speci- 
men under different words—I think he must 
have enjoyed the double-telling of some- 
thing which amused him. He used this sen- 
tence for cowl and scratch—“ You may 
imagine that Francis Cornfield did scratch 
his elbow, when he had sweetly invented, to 
signify his name, saint Francis with his friery 
cowl in a cornfield ” (Camden), and this for 
parsley and rabbit—“ A wench married in 
the afternoon, as she went to the garden for 
parsley to stuff a rabbit” (Shakespeare). 
There is a schoolboyish appreciation of the 
ludicrous, as if it were a relief occasionally 
to forget the doubts of etymology and the 
anxious hair-splitting of meanings. So, for 
onion, we find a verse or so from Swift— 

This is ev'ry cook’s opinion, 

No sav’ry dish without an onion; 

But lest your kissing should be spoil’d, 

Your onions must be throughly boil’d, 
and (comment would quite destroy the 
effect) for roller— 

Lady Charlotte, like a stroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. (Swift) 
I find a similar relaxation in the pleased reit- 
erations of coquette—“ A gay, airy girl; a 
girl who endeavours to attract notice,”—flirt 
—* A pert young hussey,”—dally—“ To ex- 
change caresses; to play the wanton; to 
fondle,”"—minx—“ A young, pert, wanton 


girl.” A. W. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


THOMASSET 
"THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Donald 
L. Galbreath of Baugy sur Clarens, 
Dr. A. Ganguin of Le Day, and M. Pierre 
Decollogny of Ste Croix, I have come into 
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possession of a number of scraps of informa- 

tion concerning the family of Thomasset of 

Agiez in the Pays de Vaud, which show that 

on no less than ten occasions members of 

that family came to live in England. The 
data may best be set down in genealogical 
form, as follows: 

Francois Thomasset fi. 1592,) mayor of 
Agiez, chatelain of Romainmétier, m. (1) 
Etiennaz Quisard and had issue 

Jean Francois Thomasset student 1640, ban- 
deret of Romainmétier, m. Louise de 
Bretigny and had issue 

Jean Pierre Thomasset bapt. 1671, d. 1730, 
m. Anne Catherine Quisard who when 
widowed lived in England, and had issue 
11 children among whom 

Francois Louis Victor Thomasset established 
in London 1742, and 

Anne Thomasset joined her mother in Eng- 
land 1750, and 

Héléne Thomasset who embroidered a por- 
trait of Garrick and other English scenes 
now in Musée Jenisch, Vevey, and 

Octavie Thomasset d. 1789; Louise 
Thomasset d. 1792; Nanette Thomasset d. 
1794, described as ‘ Demoiselles de 
Londres,’ and 

Charlotte Thomasset bapt. at Agiez 1728, d. 
at Orbe 1788, of St. Ann, Westminster m. 
8 Dec. 1758 Edmund Davall 1737-1784 of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, ‘storekeeper of the 
navy slop-office in Crutched friars,’ and 
had issue 

Edmund Davall b. in St. Andrew’s Holborn 
1763, d. at Orbe 1798, botanist, m. 4 Sept. 
1789 Henriette Louise Stephane Crinsoz 
de Cottens 1762-1839 of whom hereafter, 

and had issue as detailed elsewhere.’ 

Francois Thomasset fi. 1592, m. (2) Anne 
Thomasset and had issue 

Olivier Thomasset bapt. 1631, m. 1649 Anne 
Marie de Pierrefleur and had issue 

Samuel Thomasset bapt. 1666, chatelain of 
Romainmétier, m. Barbille Bourgeois and 
had issue 

Georges Francois Thomasset 1698-1778, 
student at Geneva 1718, lived in Devon- 
shire 1723-1729, pastor of Grandson and 
Giez, m. 1736 Henriette Marie Marrel and 
had issue 


[Théodore Grenus-Saladin], Documens relatifs 
a Lewes ® ge Pays de Vaud, dés 1293 a 1750, 
Genéve, 7. 

Davall . de Proc. 
Linn. Soc. Lond., 159, 1947; a 160, 194 
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Louise Marguerite Thomasset 1739-1783, 
m. Victor Frederic Crinsoz de Cottens 
and had issue Henriette Louise Stéphane 
who m. 1789 Edmund Davall as pee 
stated, and 

Georges Samuel Henri Thomasset 1731. 
1815, chatelain of Orbe, m. Annie Jeanne 
Rolaz and had issue 

Frederic Georges Thomasset 1764-1812, fell 
in Russia, and 

Jean Louis Victor Thomasset 1766-1812, fell 
in Russia, and 

Emmanuel Thomasset b. 1772, m. Marianne 
Doxat and had issue 

Antoine Theodore Thomasset b. 1815 who 
m. and had issue eight sons of whom 2 
had male issue including 

Théodore Thomasset whose widow Henrietta 


d. 3 Nov. 1914 aet. 80 at West Wickham, | 


Kent, and had issue 
Marguerite Thomasset m. Dr. de Rham of 

Lausanne. 

It would be interesting to know the condi- 
tions under which Georges  Frangois 
Thomasset went to live in Devonshire in 
1723, and also whether his office as pastor of 
Giez had any connexion with the establish- 
ment at Giez about 1730 of Sir James Kin- 
loch who died there in 1778 and whose II 
children were baptised at Giez.* 

Similarly, it would be interesting to know 
more about the coming to England of the 
children of Jean Pierre Thomasset and Anne 
Catherine Quisard, as of the establishment 
in England of Théodore Thomasset. It has 
been said that in 1930 there was a Thomasset 
established near the Tower of London, in the 
wholesale greengrocery business. I should be 
grateful for any further information. 


G. R. DE BEER. 


** Francis Kinloch,’ G. R. de Beer, Notes and 
Queries, 193, 1948, 167. 


MODERN HERALDIC GLASS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ALL HALLOWS BARKING 
BY THE TOWER 


E church of All Hallows by the Tower, 

or as it is otherwise called, Berkyngt 
chirche, is famous throughout the world a 
the Guild Church of Toc H, whose common 
ideals of service and comradeship are based 
upon the work, during the 1914-18 war, of 
Talbot House, Poperinghe. 


 » 
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Like so many other historic London build- 
ings, All Hallows suffered from indiscrimi- 
nate Nazi bombing. On 8th December 1940, 
it was struck by a high explosive bomb which 
wrecked the east wall of the chancel; three 
weeks later, on 29th December, the Luft- 
waffle rained incendiary bombs over the 
City, and All Hallows, with many of the 
buildings near it, was gutted by fire. Only 
a shell remained, but the work of restoration 
has been going ahead, and on 14th July 1949, 
in the presence of Her Majesty Queen Mary, 
the Bishop of London reopened the rebuilt 
north aisle for public worship. 

The east window and the four windows in 
the north wall of this aisle have been skil- 
fully restored and filled with heraldic 
glass of superb workmanship. May these 
shields, with their inscriptions telling some- 
thing of the story of this parish and of Toc 
H, long be spared to remind future genera- 
tions of the love, generosity, and devotion to 
duty which has made the restoration of this 
historic building possible. 


East Window 
First LiGHT (N. side) 

1. Gules, a lamp of maintenance flamant 
proper. Inscription: Toc H. 

2. Gules, a cross vair, on a chief argent, 
a patriarchal cross of the first. Inscription: 
Ypres. On a quarry near this shield: The 
Burgomaster of Ypres granted Toc H per- 
mission to wear the arms of the City 1919. 
SECOND LIGHT 

1. The Royal Arms, differenced by a 
label of three points argent, the centre point 
charged with an anchor azure, impaling. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a lion rampant 
azure, armed and langued gules, within a 
double tressure flory-counter-flory of the 
second (Lyon), 2 and 3, Ermine, three bows, 
strings palewise proper (Bowes). The shield 
is enclosed by a Garter, and surmounted by 
a Royal Duke’s coronet. Supporters: The 
Royal supporters differenced with the like 
coronet and label. Inscription: In 1932 
H.R.H. The Duchess of York Patron of 
Toc H League of Women Helpers unveiled 
the original window (destroyed by fire in 
1940) in which was her Coat of Arms. 

2. Azure, three roses, two and one in base 
or, in chief as many lilies argent, stalked 
and leaved vert, all within a border gules 
charged with thirteen’ plates. Inscription: 

Abbey. 

* Should be eight. 
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THIRD LIGHT 

1. The Royal Arms, impaling, Quarterly, 1 
and 4, Lyon, 2 and 3, Bowes (as above). 
The shield is enclosed by a Garter, and sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. Supporters: 
Dexter—a lion guardant or, imperially 
crowned proper. Sinister—a lion per fesse 
or and gules. Inscription: In 1948 H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth laid the Foundation Stone 
of the new Church thus signifying her deep 
interest and abiding goodwill. 

2. Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure 
engrailed or. Inscription: Talbot. Ist 
Lieut. 

FOURTH LIGHT 


1. Gules, issuing from the sinister, a 
bishop's gloved hand proper, on the index 
finger pointing to the dexter an episcopal 
ring, and holding in his hand a crosier or, all 
within a bordure argent charged with eleven 
text P’s sable. Inscription: Poperinghe. 
On a quarry near this shield: Talbot House, 
the birthplace of Toc H, was first opened in 
Poperinghe on 11 Dec. 1915. 

2. Argent, a patriarchal cross sable. In- 
scription: Roulers. 


First Window from the East 
LEFT-HAND LIGHT 

1. Argent, on a chevron indented gules, 
between three lions rampant sable, a trefoil 
slipped or, upon an inescutcheon, a badge of 
Ulster. On a helmet, a wreath with the 
crest, A tiger passant argent, gorged with a 
collar dancetté gules, charged with a tre- 
foil as in the arms. Motto: Courage sans 
peur. Inscription: Captain Sir Ion Hamil- 
ton Benn, Bart., C.B., D.S.O., Member of the 
Port of London Authority. Vice-President 
of Toc H. Churchwarden of All Hallows 
1929-19. (sic.) 

2. Argent, a human heart gules, flamant 
and transfixed by an arrow bendwise point 
upwards proper, two anchors in chief sable. 
On a wreath, the crest, Upon an arrow fesse- 
wise, the point to the dexter, a dove, wings 
endorsed, all proper. Motto: Pacem. In- 
scription: The Hon: George J. Goschen, 
Lieut., 5th Battalion the Buffs East Kent 
Regiment. Died of wounds at Amara Jan: 
19 1916. 

CENTRE LIGHT 

1. Azure, an archiepiscopal staff in pale 
argent, ensigned with a cross-patée or, sur- 
mounted of a pall of the second edged and 
fringed of the third, charged with four 
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crosses formée-fitchée sable, impaling, 
Azure, on a chevron or, between in chief 
two estoiles and in base a pheon argent, a 
fleur-de-lis gules; and ensigned with an 
episcopal mitre. Inscription: Randall 
Thomas Davidson Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 1903-1929. 

2. A panel inscribed : 

To John. 

Oh! Heart and soul and careless played 

Our little band of brothers 

And never recked the time would come 

To change our game for others. 

Tis joy for those who played with you 

To picture now what grace 

Was in your mind and single heart 

And in your lovely face. 

Your light foot strength by flood and field 

For England keener glowed, 

To whatsoever things are fair 

We know through you the road. 

Nor is our grief the less thereby, 

Oh! Swift and strong and dear, Goodbye. 


WILLIAM GRENFELL. 
RIGHT-HAND LIGHT 


1. Argent, on a chevron vert, between 
three bugle horns sable, a martlet or. Ona 
wreath, the crest, An arm embowed in 
armour proper, charged with a cross patée 
sable, holding in the hand proper, a broken 
tilting spear or. Motto: Sta saldo. In the 
wreath surrounding this shield are the fol- 
lowing smaller shields: 

(a). Azure, three lilies slipped and leaved 
argent, two and one, a chief per pale azure 
and gules, on the dexter side a fleur-de-lis or, 
on the sinister, a lion passant guardant of 
the last (Eton College). 

(b). Gules, two keys endorsed in bend, the 
uppermost argent, the other or, a sword 
interposed between them, in bend sinister of 
the second, pommel and hilt or, impaling, 
Argent, two chevrons sable, between three 
roses gules, barbed vert, seeded or (New 
College, Oxford). 

(c). The Badge of the King’s Royal Rifle 


Corps. 

@). The Badge of the Scots Greys. 

Between (c) and (d), in the base of the 
wreath, is a golden martlet. Inscription: 
John Forster, 2nd Lt. 2nd Bn. King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, K: in action Sep: 14 1914. 
Alfred Henry Forster, Lt. The Scots Greys, 
D: of wounds Mar: 10 1919. ; 

2. Gules, on a chevron between in chief 
two lions’ heads erased argent, and in base 
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a sword of the second, pommel and hilt or and 
enfiled with a wreath of laurel proper, three 
ravens sable. On a wreath, the crest, 4 
demi-lion proper, holding in the dexter pay 
a plume of four ostrich feathers or. Motto: 
Consulto et audacter. Inscription: Field 
Marshal Lord Plumer of Messines Firt 
President of Toc H who with the 2nd Army 
held the Gate of Ypres 1914-1918. Within 
this Army Talbot House was born. 


Second Window from the East 

LEFT-HAND LIGHT 

1. Vert, three stags’ heads erased in pale 
between two bugle horns stringed in fesse, 
all or. Ona helmet, a wreath with the crest, 
A stag’s head erased or, collared gemel vert, 
holding in the mouth a riband also ver, 
suspended therefrom an escutcheon of the 
arms of Royden. Motto: Au Roy donne 
devoir. Inscription: Marmaduke Royden 
(or Rawden) of ancient Yorkshire family, 
had his Town house in Water Lane, and was 
churchwarden 1629. A noble City Mer 
chant, and indomitable Royalist. His des- 
cendant, Sir Thomas Royden, being an 
ro helper of Toc H, here placed these arms 

2. On a lozenge, Or, on a fesse between 
eight billets azure, three anchors of the first. 
Inscription: In loving memory of Daisy 
daughter of John Ramsay Drake of Mincing 
Lane and wife of Major General Sir 
Reginald May, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0, 
himself an original member of the Old 
House, Poperinghe. ‘A woman greatly 
beloved.” 
CENTRE LIGHT 

1. Or, a chevron vert, between in chief two 
roses gules, barbed and seeded proper, and 
in base a cross couped of the third, ona 
chief of the second, a two-bladed air-screw 
fessewise of the first. The shield is sur- 
mounted by a viscount’s coronet, a helmet, 
and wreath with the crest, Between two 
elephants’ tusks erect argent, a wyvern sans 
legs gules. Motto: Vigilans et audax 
Inscription: With gratitude for the Example 
of the Right Hon. the Viscount Wakefield of 
Hythe, G.C.V.O., C.B.E., Founder of the 
Wakefield Trust, Principal Benefactor and 
First President of Tower Hill Improvement, 
1933-1941. 

2. An arrangement of five shields: 

(a). Azure, on a fesse engrailed between 
three griffins’ heads erased or, a fleur-de-lis 
of the first, between two roses gules, bar 
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vert, seeded or, all within a bordure of the 
last. (Rugby School.) 

(b). Per chevron gules and azure, on a 
chevron or, between three goats’ heads 
erased argent, as many fleurs-de-lis of the 
second. (F. W. Baggallay.) 

(c). Argent, two bends nebulée within a 
bordure gules, charged with eight pairs of 
keys, endorsed and interlaced in the rings or, 
the wards in chief. (Exeter College, 
Oxford.) 

(d). Gules, on a chevron between three 
wolves statant argent, as many annulets of 
the first. (St. Paul’s School.) 

(e). Argent, a saltire between four mart- 
lets gules. (P. B. Clayton.) Inscription: 
Two = Priests give thanks. F. W. B. 
P. B.C, 

3. Aman in armour, mounted on a horse 
with trappings and shield charged with 
Argent, on a chevron gules, three roses of 
the first, barbed and seeded or; on his hel- 
met, a wreath with the crest, A ram’s head 
argent, attired or. The whole is set in 
a wreath in which are four red roses. 
Inscription: Sir Robert Knollys (1317- 
1407) Famous in France, friend of the 
Black Prince and of Richard II. The roses 
in the border Sir Robert bore to the Guild- 
hall as rent for a bow-window built to his 
fair house in Seething Lane. To Berkin- 
shaw he gave a long remembered chalice. 
Now he is horsed once more to bear our 
own true love for “Ludo,” Sir Ludovic 
Charles Porter, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., first 
Eastern Commissioner for Toc H (1927). 
RIGHT-HAND LIGHT 

1, Quarterly, 1 and 4: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Or, a fesse lozengy gules, between three 
lymphads sable; 2 and 3, Sable, on a fesse 
argent, between three boys’ heads couped at 
the shoulders proper, having snakes en- 
wrapped about their necks vert, three spear- 

ads argent, embrued proper. 2 and 3, 
Argent, five estoiles, three and two, within 
a bordure engrailed sable. On an escut- 
cheon of pretence, Sable, on a chevron fim- 
briated between three lambs passant argent, 
an annulet or, between four mullets of the 
second. On helmets, wreaths with these 
crests: 1. A cock gules, resting the dexter 
claw on a faggot proper. 2. In front of a 
boy's head couped at the shoulders proper, 
around his kneck a snake vert, two lances in 
saltire argent. Motto: Undeb. Inscription: 
In loving and grateful memory of Sir Ken- 
yon Vaughan-Morgan, D.L., O.B.E., M.P., 
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and of Muriel his wife. “They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
they were not divided.” 

2. Quarterly, 1. Azure, a cross moline or, 
for Brune; 2. Lozengy ermine and gules; 3. 
Argent, a chevron sable, in chief a label of 
three points gules; 4. Per pale argent and 
gules, three towers counterchanged. On a 
helmet, a wreath with the crest, A goat 
passant per pale indented argent and sable, 
armed and unguled or, pendent from the 
collar gules an escutcheon, thereon the arms 
of Brune. Motto: Toujours prét. Inscrip- 
tion: Lancelot Prideaux-Brune, Marl- 
borough College and 6th Division B.E.F. 
Talbot House, Poperinghe, 1916. Church- 
warden of All Hallows, 1929-1937. 


Third Window from the East 
LEFT-HAND LIGHT 

1. Azure, on a bend engrailed argent, three 
martlets sable. On a wreath, the crest, A 
sinister hand ceuped at the wrist, proper. 
Inscription: James Edward Dawson Rector 
of Chislehurst 1905-1930. 

2. Ermine, on a pale gules, two roses 
argent, barbed vert, seeded or, on a chief 
indented of the second, three ducal 
coronets or. Ona helmet, a wreath with the 
crest, Out of a ducal coronet or, a dexter 
cubit arm, the hand grasping a serpent 
proper. Motto: Spes non fracta. Inscrip- 
tion: To the Memory of C. F. Leach, Esq., 
donor of the Tower of London Window in 
the South Aisle, R.L.P. 1943. 

CENTRE LIGHT 

1. Three shields 
wreath :— 

(a). Argent, on a cross gules, a fusil fesse- 
wise vert, charged with a_ lion passant 
guardant looking to the sinister or. 

(b). Argent, an open book proper, 
between three crosses patée gules, on a chief 
of the last, two keys in saltire the dexter 
argent, the sinister or, between a serpent 
erect vert on the dexter, and a falcon argent 
on the sinister. 

(c). Argent, two chevrons sable, between 
three roses gules, barbed vert, seeded or. 
Inscription : 

Charles Oliver Sheppard 1902-1930 

“He lovede chyvalrye, Trouth and 

honour, 

Freedom and Curteisie. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde, 

In al his lyf unto no maner wight 

He was a verray parfit, gentil knight.” 
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2. On a lozenge, quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Argent, three bulls statant sable, armed and 
unguled or, for Ashley; 2 and 3, Gules, a 
bend engrailed between six lions rampant 
or, for Cooper. Inscription: In more than 
memory of Sibell Mary Countess Grosvenor, 
first friend and intercessor for Toc H, from 
1919 onwards. Mark II House and Chap- 
laincy are her son’s gift in her name. 
RIGHT-HAND LIGHT 

1. Per pale or and sable, a chevron 
between three horses’ bits counterchanged, 
upon an inescutcheon, a badge of Ulster. 
On a wreath, the crest, Between two wings 
or, a horse’s head couped argent, bridled of 
the first charged on the neck with a 
bezant. Inscription: Sir Frederick Milner, 
Bart., 7th Nov.1849 - 8th June 1931. 
Vice President of Toc H. Devoted friend 
of disabled men. “He was never deaf to 
their call and loved them.” 

2. Azure, a representation of the Keep of 
the Tower of London argent, and rising 
therefrom the half-length figure of St. Paul 
holding in his right hand a sword and in his 
left a scroll or. On a helmet, a wreath 
with a crest, An ancient ship or, the mainsail 
argent, charged with a cross and in the first 
quarter a short sword gules.2 Supporters: 
Two sea-lions proper,’ maned and finned or, 
the dexter holding a banner of King Edward 
II, gules, three lions passant guardant or, 
and the sinister holding a banner of King 
Edward VII“ Motto: Floreat Imperii 
Portus. Inscription: Port of London 
Authority. 


Fourth Window from the East 

LEFT-HAND LIGHT 

1. Argent, a fesse gules, between three 
parrots vert, collared of the second. The 
shield is enclosed by a Garter, and sur- 
mounted by an earl’s coronet, a helmet, and 
wreath with the crest, A pelican in piety in 
her nest all proper. Motto: Murus aeneus 
conscientia sana. Inscription: History 
records that this parish extended Northward 
“to the principal foregate of Lord Lumley’s 
House.” His descendant, The Earl of Scar- 
brough, coming into touch with Toc H 
through Lord Plumer, here dedicates this 
panel to his beloved wife Lucy Cecilia who 
died 1931. 

2. Azure, three ears of wheat, banded or, 


? For the City of London. 
*? should be argent. 
Pe neds 1 and 4 England; 2, Scotland; 3, 


between two martlets in pale, and as many 
chaplets of roses in fesse argent. The shield 
is surmounted by a baron’s coronet, g 
helmet, and wreath with the crest, In fron 
of three ears of wheat, banded or, the trunk 
of a tree fesse-wise eradicated, and sprout. 
ing to the dexter, proper. Supporters: 
On either side a sea horse azure, gorged with 
a mural crown and charged on the shoulder 0 
with a maple leaf or. Motto: In De A 
spero. B 

R 

tl 


3. Sable, on a cross engrailed between, in 
the 1st and 4th quarters an eagle displayed, 
and in the 2nd and 3rd an heraldic tiger pas. 
sant argent, an escallop of the first. Ona 
helmet, a wreath with the crest, An heraldic 
tiger, passant, argent, gorged with a collar, T 
and charged with two escallops, sable. | } 
Inscription above nos. 2 and 3: John, 2nd 
Baron Mottistone & Paul Paget; and below: 
Architects 1949, 

CENTRE LIGHT 

1. Argent, on a cross azure, five escallops 
or. Inscription: In loving memory of Alice 
Lucy Stoneham Died 12th December 1933, 

2. Azure, a chevron between three annu- 
lets in chief, and in base a lion passant or. 
On a wreath, the crest, A falcon or, charged 
with twelve annulets azure, supporting with 
the dexter claw a crescent argent. Motto: 
In Deo. Inscription: Ronald Olaf Hambro. 
Churchwarden, 1946— 

3. The Royal Arms, differenced by a plain 
label of three points argent; on an escut- 
cheon of pretence, Quarterly gules and or, 
four lions passant guardant counterchanged, | 
and ensigned by the coronet of the Heir , 
Apparent. The shield is enclosed by a 
Garter, and surmounted by a coronet, as 
above, on top of which is a lion statant 
guardant or, crowned with the like coronet, 
and differenced with a label of three points 
as in the arms. Motto: Ich Dien. In- 
scription: The ancient Royal Chapel of 
Edward Princes claimed Foundation from 
Edward I; and was all glorious within until 
1547. In 1924, documents found in the 
Church Tower, told of its former history, 
and inspired the Chapel of the Lamp of 
Maintenance. In 1949 were replaced in 
this window, the Arms of H.R.H. Edward 
Prince of Wales, the Patron of Toc H. 


RIGHT-HAND LIGHT 


1. Or, a lion rampant sable, in chief, three 
mullets azure, pierced of the first. On 4 
helmet, a wreath with the crest, A dexter 
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and a sinister hand proper, grasping a two- 
handed sword argent, hilted and pommelled 
or. Motto: Miseris succurrere disco. In- 
scription: George Augustin Macmillan, 
Neighbour and Friend of the first Toc H 
Mark I when Friends and Neighbours were 
few. 

On the quarry near the right-hand corner 
of this light: The windows of the North 
Aisle restored 1949, are the work of Reginald 
Bell who designed them, Arthur Lucas & 
Robert L. Baldwin. The trade-mark of an 
eagle holding a bell in his beak is also on 


this quarry. FRANcis W. STEER. 


THE HORTONS OF KNAPTOFT AND 
MOWSLEY, Co. LEICESTER, FROM 
THE 1270's ONWARD. AND A 
GENERAL SUGGESTION 


[8 my second article on “The Gobion 

Family of Horton, etc., Co. Northamp- 
ton, 1199-1327,” at cxcii. 144—following 
upon my earlier article, likewise so entitled, 
at cxc. 158—I had occasion to refer to a 
Manuscript Notebook, entitled ‘Notes on 
Knaptoft,’ written by my late friend the 
Rev. J. H. Green, M.A., Rector of Knaptoft 
and Mowsley 1876-1915, and containing a 
request from him: “ that these notes may be 
kept in the chest with the Registers at 
Mowsley, so that the Rectors of Knaptoft 
may be able to know something of the 
history of Knaptoft.” 

I added as a pious aspiration on my own 
part: “ Would that all incumbents would go 
and do likewise!” My object in writing 
further in such regard, in extension of such 
aspiration, will hereinafter appear. 


The Hortons and the Gobions 


The Hortons and the Gobions were 
closely associated. The original home of 
the Hortons was at Horton itself, above 
mentioned, where they were tenants of the 
Gobions over 670 years ago, and whence— 
on leaving Horton—they drew their sur- 
name. It was between A.D. 1269 and 1277 
that one of them, named Henry, left his 
home at Horton and migrated to Knaptoft, 
there to become Bailiff of Knaptoft Manor 
for the Gobions, who early in that (the 13th) 
century had acquired it from the de Merley 
family through the marriage of Richard 


Gobion the Second (ob. 1230) with Agnes 
née de Merley, sister of Roger de Merley 
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the Second (0b. 1239) and daughter of Roger 
de Merley the First (ob. 1188). 

Richard Gobion the Second was suc- 
ceeded in 1230 by his eldest son Hugh 
Gobion the Second (0b. 1275), who acquired 
the advowson of Knaptoft and who is 
believed to have been the builder of the 
Church (or “ Capella”) of Mowsley, which 
now does duty for Knaptoft as well, the 
Church of Knaptoft having unhappily been 
allowed to go to ruin some four centuries 
or so ago. 

Hugh Gobion the Second was succeeded 
in 1275 by his eldest son Richard Gobion 
the - who was born c. 1235 and died 
in 1300. 


The Hortons at Knaptoft 

It was thus, as Bailiff either to Hugh 
Gobion the Second or to his successor 
Richard Gobion the Third, that Henry de 
Horton went to Knaptoft between 1269 and 
1277, being there given a free tenement with 
a virgate of land amounting to some 
24 acres. 

On his death he was succeeded at Knap- 
toft by his son: 

Hugh de Horton, who would seem to have 
died between 1327 and 1332, clearly leaving 
two sons, namely: 

(1) Henry de Horton of Knaptoft, whose 
descendants appear to have migrated thence 
during the same century to the Borough of 
Leicester; and: 

The Hortons at Mowsley 

(2) John Horton, in whose case the “de” 
appears to have become dropped and who 
set up a home in Mowsley—at that time a 
hamlet of Knaptoft—and died before 
4 April 1345; on which date his messuage 
and lands there were already in the posses- 
sion of his heirs and were specified and 
carefully defined for us in the Schedule to 
the Brabazon Charter of that date (“ MS. 
Leicester Charters 18”) now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

From at least, therefore, 1345 to the 
present day—a period of 604 years—there 
have been Hortons at Mowsley. 

Such prolonged connection of any family 
with one and the same place would well 
seem to merit local record for the interest 
of posterity. 


Preservation of Local Records 


When, therefore, I published my mono- 
graph on “The Hortons of Leicestershire ” 
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from c. 1225 onwards (Leicester: W. Thorn- 
ley and Son, Bowling Green Street; price 
2s. 6d. net) in 1942—reviewed in N. & Q. 
on 10 April 1943, at p. 240—I presented a 
copy to the Rev. H. O. Newman (Rector of 
Knaptoft and Mowsley, 1933-1945), together 
with a copy for preservation in the Parish 
Register Chest at Mowsley. 

Likewise, more recently, when I published 
my monograph on “The Hortons of 
Leicestershire: The Three Lines: (1) The 
Mowsley Line: Pedigree recorded at the 
College of Arms in 1938; (2) The Saddington 
Line: Sprung of the Mowsley Line, with 
Tentative Chart; and (3) The Gumley Line, 
Sprung of the Saddington Line, Their Cor- 
rect History with Chart” (Leicester: W. 
Thornley and Son, as above; price 4s. 6d. 
net) in December 1942—reviewed in N. & Q 
in 1947, at p. 131—I presented a copy to the 
Rector of each of such three Parishes, 
together with, in each case, a copy for pre- 
servation in the Parish Register Chest. 

Needless to say, I presented a copy also 
to Mr. Edward Horton, the present-day re- 
presentative of the Hortons at Mowsley; 
but this latter gift does not touch the object 
at which I am aiming. 


A Resultant Suggestion 

That object is to suggest to all writers of 
local histories or of histories of local families 
that they should regard it as an especial duty 
upon them, as well as being an especial 
pleasure for them, to give to the Rector of 
the Parish in question in all cases two copies, 
one for his own personal interest in connec- 
tion with the history of the Parish entrusted 
to his care, and the other for preservation 
in manner aforesaid for the interest of 
Posterity. 

If any who read what thus I have written 
will but follow such suggestion, I shall not 
have written in vain; and I will only add 
that they will thus, themselves as well, have 
their own memories long cherished in the 
very place or places wherein their own in- 
terests have so manifestly lain. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


CLERGY AROUND CAMBRIDGE 
IN 1786 
A SMALL packet of papers’ among some 
contemporary correspondence at the 
Bishop’s Registry, Lynn Road, Ely, affords 
*C.1. (Gibbons, Ely Episcopal Records, p. 57.) 


an interesting instance of the energetic way 
in which James Yorke,’ Bishop of Ely, 
1781-1808, dealt with any diocesan matter 
which were brought to his notice, and into 
which he considered that some enquiry 
should be made. On August 19, 1786—ip 
the Long Vacation and at a time when a 
general revival was being experienced in 
ecclesiastical affairs in his di 

Bishop sent from Ely House, Holborn, to 
all the churchwardens around Cambridge, a 
circular as follows: 

“The Bishop of Ely has been informed 
by some serious and sensible Correspondent 
(who chooses to conceal his name) that most 
of the Churches, Chapels, and Parishes 
within a certain distance of Cambridge in 
particular, and in many other parts of the 
Diocese of Ely, are ill served, or often quite 
neglected by their Ministers, during the 
Summer months, which this correspondent 
attributes to the absence of their respective 
Incumbents and Curates at that season, and 
during the University vacation. These, he 
apprehends, for their particular accommo- 
dation often provide substitutes already too 
much encumbered with their own duties, to 
admit of their discharging decently and 
regularly such additional employments. 

“The various ill-tendencies to such 
religious and moral principles of the com- 
munity at large consequent on such practice, 
are justly and interestingly stated by the 
worthy person who has communicated this 
information to the Bishop. It seems, there- 
fore, highly the duty of the Diocesan to 
enquire into the fact, and where occasion 
calls for it, to interpose, by his authority 
and interference, such remedies for 3 
grievance so extensive in its mischievous 
effects, as the nature of it may require, and 
will admit. 

“For this reason, and in order to lay 4 
proper foundation for the necessary pro 
ceedings, the Bishop of Ely directs al 
Churchwardens to whom such admonitio 
may be addressed, without fail to transmit 
to his Secretary [Benjamin Chamberlain] by 
Michaelmas-day next ensuing, a true and 
faithful account in what manner the prit- 
cipals or substitutes have performed theit 
parochial duties in their respective Churches 
or Parishes, during the Summer months of 
this year, 1786, or of the two preceding 


* Bernard, “A Georgian Prelate,” Notes and 
Queries, 30 April and 14 May, 1949. 
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years. So that if the negligences imputed to 
many of them are ascertained, such blame- 
able and hurtful conduct may be censured 
and corrected. 

“ James Ely.” 


The existing replies to this enquiry total 
39, practically all of which are in terms 
highly appreciative of the services then being 
rendered by the local clergy. In fact, in two 
or three instances the churchwardens seem 
almost to have resented such an enquiry. 
Perhaps, too, they objected to the anonymity 
of the Bishop’s correspondent. 

The only really discordant note came 
from Horningsea, where Mr. Woolard, one 
of the churchwardens, wrote his answers on 
the actual notice, instead of on the second 
sheet, which everyone else used. He said: 
“We are very indifferently served indeed 
from St. John’s Colledge, often fresh 
Ministers and seldom good ones”; and 
lower down the notice he added: “The 
Revd. Mr. Wm. Wood comes to us at 
present though very irregularly.” This was 
the Mr. Wood who later on, as Bursar of 
St. John’s, became at loggerheads with his 
College, and published several pamphlets 
concerning his troubles. 

Another reply was from Whittlesford, in 
dignified and somewhat pathetic terms, a 
little illiterate, and here modernized: 

“Right Honourable Father in God. our 
Minister at this time is the Rev. Philip 
Douglas, a very steady, sober gentleman, 
but a very weakly man, having but one eye, 
and the other being often infected by the 
loss of that, renders him often incapable of 
doing the duty himself, but he always pro- 
vides substitutes who perform the duty for 
him very regularly, sometimes one gentle- 
man and sometimes another. 

“But having Churching [Church Service] 
but once a day which we have not had for 

20 years our servants look on the other 
half as a holiday, which they spend in 
rambling about from town to town, and the 
more sober part go to the Dissenting Meet- 
ing House, so that the Meeting Houses are 
crowding full, and the Churches almost 
empty, which makes them of late erect many 
new Meeting Houses round about us. I am 
your Right Honourable’s most humble 
servant, Robert Hockley, Churchwarden.” 

Other selected replies, all made in the 
autumn of 1786, are as follows: 
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Coton. 

“The Rev. Mr. Gardner of Catharine 
Hall is Rector of Coton, who constantly 
takes care of it himself in a very regular 
manner. He has been absent this summer 
about 6 weeks, but the church has been 
regularly served by Mr. Mapletoft of 
Emmanuel College.” 

Harlton. 

“Far from finding fault with the Rev. 
Mr. Wollaston, our Curate, I shall on the 
contrary bestow the highest encomiums on 
him as a person at all other times taking the 
greatest care of his church, and always 
attending it on every occasion, and even now 
we have never missed having duty done once 
a Sunday during the Long Vacation. . . .” 
Hinxton. 

“ Our church has been very well supplied 
with a Minister for these two years past, as 
to the present time we have a gentleman 
[Rev. Mr. Barlow] that is worthy of a much 
better place than ours, who takes great care 
of the church.” 

Knapwell. 

“I Joseph Whitehead, churchwarden, do 
hereby certify that our church is not now 
neglected, that our Constant Curate, Mr. 
Elers, Fellow of Sidney College, is a very 
worthy, religious man, and that Mr. John 
Procter is now officiating for him, who 
performs the service of the church to our 
great comfort and satisfaction, as a good 
clergyman ought to do. Mr. Procter lives 
amongst us, and is charitable, religious, and 
well-disposed to the service of God 
Almighty.” 

Orwell 

“For some years past we have had 
service only once a day in our church, but 
since the week before Easter our church has 
been regularly served by the Rev. Mr. Lay, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, against whom 
we have no complaint to urge.” 

Papworth Agnes. 

“ My Lord, in answer to yours, I beg leave 
to inform your Lordship that I have not 
been from home on a Sunday for many 
years past. I have regularly served the two 
Papworths [Papworth Agnes and Papworth 
Everard] morning and evening alternately, 
the one 14 and the other 24 years. . 
Isaac Nicholson.” 

The churchwardens also testify to this 
statement. 
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Shudy Camps. 

“I believe no parish is better attended. 
I have lived in the parish . . . 6 years and 
upwards, and never remember the Sunday 
neglected. The Rev. Mr. Charles Morris is 
our Minister, and does duty always himself, 
John French, churchwarden.” 


It may be assumed that the Whittlesford 
and Orwell references to services “once a 
day ” actually should read “ once a Sunday.” 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET 60: 
ANALOGUES 


GHAKESPEAREAN scholars have noted 
the similarity in thought and imagery 
of Sonnet 60 (“ Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore”) to certain lines in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (xv, 181 ff.; cf. 
Sonnets, Var. Edit., ed. Rollins, I, 160). It 
has not been noticed hitherto that George 
Buchanan in his Jephthes (c. 1554) makes 
dramatic use of the same passage from the 
Metamorphoses. Storge, wife of Jephthes, 
reviews her troubled life from infancy to 
helpless old age, employing the figure of the 
waves to symbolize the passing of time. 
Much of what Pythagoras says in fifty-odd 
lines (Metam., xv, 181-222) of generalization, 
Buchanan makes personal and dramatic in 
Storge’s speech of eighteen lines (Sc. 2, 11. 
51-68) as does Shakespeare in Sonnet 60. 
A few lines from each of the poems re- 
ferred to will serve to suggest the close kin- 


ship. 
Ovid 
. . . sed ut unda impellitur unda 
urgueturque eadem veniens urguetque priorem, 
tempora sic fugiunt pariter pariterque sequuntur 
et nova sunt semper. 
(Metam., xv, 181-4) 


Buchanan 
Ut trudit undas unda, fluctus fluctui 
Cedit sequenti, pellitur dies die, : 
Semper premuntur praeterita novis malis: 
Dolor dolori, luctui est luctus comes. 
(Jephthes, Sc. 2, ll. 60-3) 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 
ore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. (il. 1-4) 


It is clear that Buchanan here echoes Ovid, 
using indeed some of Ovid’s phrasing, in an 
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exactly similar context. Shakespeare’s fami. 
liarity with the Metamorphoses is well estab. 
lished, and he had probably read the ling 
quoted above. Had he also read Buchanan’ 
Jephthes? The phrasing “ fluctus fiuctyj 
Cedit sequenti” is strongly suggestive of 
“Each changing place with that which goes 
before, In sequent toil, etc.” Also the juxta. 
position of ideas and imagery in Buchanan 
—the infancy, the unhappy course of 
Storge’s life, with the bitter experience of 
Jephthes’ sacrifice of their daughter presently 
to come, the figure of the wave thrusting on 
wave as day drives out day—suggests the 
concentration of Sonnet 60, with similar 
imagery and with the “crooked eclipses” 
that fight ’gainst the glory of the infant that 
has crawled to maturity. ; 
D. T. STARNgs, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


THE DATE OF TWO LETTERS FROM 
COLERIDGE TO GEORGE DYER, 179% 


LETTERS 18 and 19 in Professor E. L. 

Grigg’s Unpublished Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (2 vols., New Haven and 
London, 1932) are dated “ [1795]” and 
“ (January, 1795]” respectively. Since these 
two letters to George Dyer contain valuable 
information about Coleridge’s early co 
laboration with Southey, it is worth observ 
ing that they can be more accurately dated 
“late February, 1795]” and “ [about 
10 March, 1795].” 

Letter No. 18 clearly precedes No. 19: 
yet it is difficult to see how the events 
recounted in No. 18 could possibly have 
occurred as early as the third or fourh 
week of January. Professor Grigg’s reason 
for placing No. 19 in January arises, as his 
note shows, from his interpretation of thes 
words: 

A Friend of our’s . . . will convey to you 

a little Pacquet from me—lI shall som 

transmit to the Morning Chronicle 5 mor 

Sonnets to Eminent Characters—amonj 

the rest, one to Lord Stanhope!—— 

Coleridge published twelve sonnets 0 
eminent characters in the Morning 
Chronicle, beginning on 1 December 17%, 
and ending—with the sonnet to Stanhope- 
on 31 January 1795. But we misread Cole 
ridge’s words if we find a terminus ad quem 
for Letter No. 19 in the date 31 January. 
What he means by “among the rest” #: 


— 
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“among the poems in the Pacquet [?news- 
paper cuttings]}—but not among the ‘5 
more’ [as yet unwritten] Sonnets—is one to 
Lord Stanhope.” Letter No. 19 may as 
well have been written after 31 January as 
before that date. 

No. 19. 

This letter can be dated with considerable 
accuracy. (a) “—Southey is now about to 
give a course of Historical Lectures—” The 
first lecture was delivered on 14 March. 
(b) “Poor Brothers! They'll make him 
know the Law as well as the Prophets! ” 
This refers, as Griggs notices, to Richard 
Brothers, a religious eccentric. Coleridge 
must refer to Brother’s arrest in London for 
“treasonable practices” on 4 March 1795: 
he had not been charged before that date, 
and 27 March, the date on which he was 
found criminally insane by the court, is too 
late for this letter. Dyer may have men- 
tioned Brother’s arrest in his second letter: 
if not, Coleridge could easily have learned 
about it from the papers. That Brothers 
was neither an obscure nor colourless figure 
we may judge from a full-column article 
in The Times of 4 March (not referring to 
his arrest) under the startling headline: 
“The GREAT PROPHET of Paddington- 
Street; / NEPHEW of GOD.” The Oracle 
of 5 March ran half a column on Brother’s 
arrest; and between 6 and 8 March the 
Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, True 
Briton, and Sun (at least) all refer either to 
his arrest or to his examination before the 
privy council. The report might reach 
Coleridge in Bristol as early as 5 March, 
but probably not earlier than 6 March. 

Letter No. 19 was, then, written between 
6 and 14 March. The tone of the reference 
to Southey’s lectures suggests a date about 
10 March 1795. 

No. 18. 

Here the evidence is less clear-cut. (a) 
Coleridge says that he has delivered three 
political lectures, the first of which has been 
published. Coleridge states that the first 
two lectures were delivered in February; 
Cottle states that the first lecture was pub- 
lished in February. (b) Between No. 18 and 
No. 19 we can assume an interval of about 
a fortnight. Dyer had written at least twice 
between Coleridge’s two letters, and in No. 
19 Coleridge apologizes for the delay 
in answering because he has been “very ill 
with rheumatic fever.” (c) Between Southey’s 
letters of 8 February 1795 and of “ Monday 
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morning ” on the one hand, and the lefter of 
21 March on the other, we see a distinct 
shift of emphasis from the Telegraph to the 
Citizen in his search for journalistic work 
(L.C.S. I. 321-3; the relevant portion of the 
letter of 21 March is unpublished). Cole- 
ridge in this letter speaks of writing to the 
Telegraph. 

In the absence of a precise date for the 
publication of either Coleridge’s pamphlet 
or of Dyer’s Theory and Practice of 
Benevolence, we cannot date No. 18 more 
closely than late February or early March. 
The reference to his engagement to Sarah 
Fricker suggests the earlier date. 


GEORGE WHALLEY. 


DR. POPE (see cxciv. 98, 257) 


DE. POPE remained one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Windsor and Eton 
Auxiliary Bible Society until his death in 
1827, his name being included in their list 
in the ‘Windsor and Eton Express’ notices 
of annual general meetings from 1818 until 
that year. The issue for July 6, 1822, men- 
tions him as a speaker at the fifth anni- 
versary meeting; the one for July 5, 1823, 
reports that he “said it was the unanimous 
wish of the meeting ” that the Mayor should 
preside, and quotes him as among the 
“ advocates for the universal distribution of 
the Gospel”; and that for July 9, 1825 (the 
last to name him as a speaker), says that he 
was among those “ who made very forcible 
appeals in favour of the institution.” 

On December 18, 1827, he died. The issue 
of the Windsor paper for December 22nd 
contains the following brief announcement: 

“It is our painful duty to record the 
death of Dr. Robert Pope, who departed 
this life at half past three o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, at his house at Staines. 
This eminent surgeon and highly respected 
man was in his eightieth year, and his loss 
will be very generally regretted.” 

And the next issue (December 29th) has this 
eloquent account of his funeral and estima- 
tion of his worth: 

“ The last mournful tribute to departed 
excellence, was on Thursday last paid to 
the remains of the late Dr. Pope. The 
high reputation which he enjoyed as a 
physician, joined to his inestimable private 
worth, rendered his death a subject of 
deep and general sorrow; and accordingly 
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a large concourse of relations and friends 
followed his remains to the grave. The 
universal regret of the inhabitants of 
Staines was demonstrated by the closing 
of their shops on the occasion. Almost all 
the members of the medical profession in 
the neighbourhood headed the procession; 
among them we noticed Drs. Fergusson 
and Smith, Sir J. Chapman, Messrs. 
O’Reilly, Furnivall, Ives and Co. &c. A 
numerous assemblage of the gentry and 
inhabitants of Staines, including several 
of the clergy, also attended on the solemn 
occasion. Such spontaneous testimonies 
of regard, attest in the strongest manner 
the general estimation in which Dr. Pope 
was held by those who had the best means 
of judging of his abilities as a professional 
man, and of his private worth as a 
member of the community. His active 
benevolence, urbane manners and kind 
disposition, endeared him to a large circle 
of friends, by whom his memory will be 
long and affectionately cherished.” 


Gradually the reports of the annual meet- 
ings of the Windsor and Eton A.B.S. in the 
local paper become briefer, and none at all 
was printed between that in the issue for 
July 3, 1830, which announces the thirteenth 
anniversary, and that in the issue for 
October 3, 1835. This, suddenly much 
longer, one reports a meeting of “ the friends 
and supporters of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society” in Windsor Town Hall on 
September 29th. The Society still exists, but 
the earliest Minutes and Accounts known to 
its present secretary are dated 1895. 

Charles Knight, who founded this local 
paper in 1812 and edited it to the end of 
1826, makes the following reference to the 
formation of the Society in his “ Passages 
of a Working Life ”: 


“We had established an Auxiliary Bible 
Society in which I felt it a duty to take an 
active part. [He was one of its secretaries.] 
I did so, not so much in the hope that the 
mere possession of the Scriptures would 
produce any signal good in an ignorant 
household, but in the persuasion that this 
union in a common endeavour would 
soften down some of the differences 
between Churchmen and Dissenters.” 


He says nothing of Dr. Pope. 
A back-page notice in the issue of the 


paper for March 23, 1822, shows that Dr. 
Pope was still a Vice-President of the 
Uxbridge and Neighbourhood A.B.S. then; 
but I have not found any further notices of 
this Society. 

The issues for August 31, 1822, and 
September 13, 1823, contain advertisements 
of the “Staines Savings Bank” and name 
“Robert Pope, M.D.” among the Trustees, 
I have not found any earlier or later adver. 
tisements like these. 

The National Debt Commissioners have 
kindly informed me that they have the 
Return, dated December 10, 1824, which 
shows “ Robert Pope, M.D., of Staines” as 
one of the six trustees of this Bank, witha 
note against his name referring to a list of 
the 14th of August, 1820. They cannot 
produce this list, however, nor have they a 
record of the date of his death. The original 
Return of 1824, with Dr. Pope’s signature, 
may be seen at the National Debt Office, 
2 Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 

So much, then for Robert Pope, M_.D.,, of 
Staines, 1747-1827: no _ longer will 
biographers of Shelley merely have to quote 
from Peacock and copy Dowden. 


Scott. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


JN his will, dated 9 Feb. 1774 at Carlisle, 

William Bramwell, of Penrith, Cumber 
land, gentleman, mentions his daughter 
Catherine, wife of Dr. Johnson, of Sher 
born, Dorset. 

Penrith registers show that Catherine was 
baptized 8 March 1726-7 and married o 
24 Aug. 1749 to Thomas Pemberton. There 
is no record of any subsequent marriage. 

At Carlisle Probate Registry is the will of 
James Hutton, of the General Post Office, 
London, dated 19 April, 1798, proved 
19 Feb. 1802. He mentions his wife Alic 
Hutton and his son William Smeeto 


Hutton. C. Roy HuDLEsTON. 


AN ASSUMED NAME 


daughter of Wright Hampso 

alias Roberts, private, Ist Bn. South 
Lancs. Regt., and Alice his wife; bom 
10 Aug. 1882, baptised at Ranikhet, United 
Provinces, India, 2 Sept. 1882. (Churd 


register). (BriG.) H. BULLOCK. 
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Queries 


THE EMPEROR AND THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE.—I am anxious to find out 
whether the source or sources of Hans 
Andersen’s tale of the Emperor and the 
Nightingale are known, and whether any 
earlier versions or parallels exist. The story 
may have come to him by way of folk-lore, 
or through one of the numerous collections 
of legends, oriental tales and contes de fée 
that were made in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Were there any 
English versions of the story before 


Andersen? A. A. MENDILOw. 


"THOMAS DE LOGAN OF GALLO- 

WAY.—Fergus (1136-1161) Lord of 
Galloway and founder of the Abbey of 
Dundrennan (1142), and his wife Elizabeth, 
a natural daughter of King Henry I and 
Sybil Corbet, had a great-grandson Thomas 
de Galloway who had a grant of the lands 
of Logan in Galloway from his grandfather, 
Gilbert of Galloway (d. 1185), and took the 
name of Logan as his surname. 

I am anxious to know whether a pedigree 
showing the early descendants of Thomas 
has ever been compiled? 

I am aware that a comprehensive ‘ History 
of the Logan Family’ was written a few 
years ago by Major G. J. N. Logan Home, 
of Broomhouse, but unfortunately it does 
not give the issue of Thomas. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HUGH MORGAN, QUEEN ELIZA- 

BETH’S APOTHECARY (clxxvi. 450). 
—I have tried to obtain a copy of the above 
pamphlet by Mr. A. C. Bradford, but 
without success. The printers tell me that 
their small stock of surplus copies was 
destroyed during the war, and that Mr. 
Bradford is now deceased. If any reader has 
a copy of this pamphlet which he would be 
Willing to lend, or better still, to sell, I shall 
be most grateful if he will please com- 


municate with me. FRancis W. STEER. 
Patmers, Duton Hill, Great Dunmow, Essex. 


[ORD EDWARD FITZGERALD IN 

HIDING.—What is known of the 
houses and their owners who sheltered Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald during the time he was in 
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hiding prior to his arrest in Dublin on 
19 May, 1798? 

Two are known to me. Mrs. Janetta 
Brereton successfully hid Lord Edward in 
the secret hiding-place in the roof of New 
Abbey, a house situated on the banks of the 
Liffey about half a mile from Kilcullen, 
Co. Kildare. He remained here for a night, 
during which time a military party arrived 
to search the house. Permission was given, 
but a perfunctory inspection failed to reveal 
the Irish patriot, who left after breakfast. 
Sallymount, nearby, a house _ recently 
demolished, also sheltered Lord Edward, 
his host there being the Rev. John Cramer 
(afterwards Cramer-Roberts). Are the dates 
of these visits known? 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


DMONSTON FAMILY.—I am anxious 
to trace any record of Marion Edmon- 
ston of Scotland, said to have been a first 
cousin of Flora Macdonald. She married 
William Brereton, then a Lieutenant of the 
Guards, about 1746. Brereton fought at 
Culloden and is traditionally supposed to 
have met her in the vicinity. 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


"THOMAS AND ELIZABETH VICKERS 

(cxciv. 391).—Doubtless due to my bad 
handwriting, there were mistakes in my 
query. John Cholmeley should have been 
described as “brewer,” not “hewer,” of 
“Southwark,” not “Southwash,” and as 
M.P. for “Southwark.” A less important 
error is the denial to Sir Horace Mann of 
his title; he is called “ Mr.” 

R. S. ForMAN. 


RIFFIN. — Marten Harcourt Griffin 

(b. 1836), J.P. for Staffs and Salop, 

and mentioned in the Miscellanea Genea- 

logica et Heraldica 5th series vol. 4. Is he 

related to the Marten Family of Sussex? 

Apparently “3 escallops” occur in both 
their coats of arms. M. 


H!GH GREEN, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

—-Wolverhampton’s central square, now 
called Queen Square, was formerly desig- 
nated the High Green, and was adorned 
with a lofty column, on a square base, the 
column being surmounted by a large gas- 
larmap, the light of which could be seen at 
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a considerable distance. I am anxious to 
know the date at which this column was 
erected. I have in my possession a photo- 
graph by E. Haseler, reproducing a painting 
by G. Noyes, about 1820, and the column 
is here shown. It is described in White’s 
History, Gazetteer, and Directory of 
Staffordshide, published in 1834, as “a 
handsome cast-iron pillar, surmounted by a 
remarkably large gas-lantern, which in the 
dark nights of winter sends its brilliant light 
round the space below, and in the day serves 
as an ornamental feature of the town.” 

In the Crimean War period, it was 
replaced by a captured gun, which is shown 
in a photograph taken in 1860. 


G. S. HEwINs 


BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS.—The 0.E.D. 
gives no earlier example than /JIlus. 

London News 8 August 1885. Can it not 

be traced further back? A.H. 


ADDITION OF ROMAN NUMERALS. 

—A brief Survey of English Hand- 
writing, by Desmond Flower/ Signature, 4, 
November 1936, p. 22/ we read: “ ... 
even so prominent a statesman as Lord 
Burghley did the biggest sums in Roman 
numerals and usually got the answers 
wrong. .. .” But what was the proceeding 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of numbers noted in Roman 


numerals? O. F. BABLER. 


‘J AWRENCE IS ABOUT TO-DAY.’— 

Does any one know the origin of this 
phrase, and if it applies particularly to 
Dorset County? William Barnes, the Dorset 
dialect poet, in his glossary quotes the 
following couplet: 

“Leazy Larrence, let me goo! 
Don’t hold me zummer an’ winter too.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.G. 


ALKING PICTURES.—For some years 
now the action-camera (walking snap- 
shots) has been a regular business, especially 
at seaside resorts. When and where was that 
kind of action-camera invented? What sea- 
side place first saw the walking-snapshots 
man established as a regular business? 


H.A. 


Replies 


PAYNE COLLIER (cxciv. 347)— 

The Huntington Library copy of 
William Percy’s MS. plays has been 
examined and described in “ The Hunting. 
ton Library Quarterly,” vol. I, no. 4, July 
1938 by Professor H. N. Hillebrand of the 
University of Illinois in-a paper entitled 
“William Percy: An Elizabethan Amateur,” 
pp. 391-416. There are three MSS. of these 
plays, the volume in the Huntington Library 
and two in the Duke of Northumberland’; 
library at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 
Professor Hillebrand visited England in 1932 
and examined the volumes at Alnwick, and 
he gives an account of them in his paper, 
By the kind permission of the then Duke of 
Northumberland I have examined the 
Alnwick Castle volumes. I contributed 
notes on the contents to N. & Q. clx, 420, 
462; clxi, 57, 237. One of the volumes at 
Alnwick contains only three plays, and 
breaks off in the middle of the fourth. The 
other is substantially the same as the Hunt- 
ington Library copy. Besides the six plays 
there are in both a collection of epigrams 
which ends “ Finis 1610 W.P. Esq.” All 
three MSS. are in the same hand, and the 
plays and epigrams are certainly by the 
same author, from their likeness in vocabu- 
lary and style. “W.P.” is identified a 
William Percy by two epigrams written in 
reply to published epigrams addressed to 
him, one by Charles Fitzgeoffrey in 
“ Affaniae” (1601), the other by Thoma 
Campion in his “ Poema” 1594. Both thes 
epigrams are in Latin, but Percy’s replies are 
in English. 

Percy was very anxious to have his plays 
acted by the Children of Paul’s, and five of 
the six plays are carefully annotated to 
show how they might be shortened and the 
number of players reduced to suit the boys 
company. This gave John Payne Collier at 
opportunity for one of his tricks. In his 
“History of English Dramatic Poetry t 
Shakespeare and Annals of the Stage to th 
Restoration” he printed what he alleged to 
be a letter from William Percy to 
master of the Children of Paul’s about the 
performance of these plays. But no om 
has ever seen the original of this letter. 
Professor Hillebrand could not find it in th 
Huntington Library and I could not findit 
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at Alnwick. It was probably composed by 
Collier out of Percy’s notes on his plays 
about the alterations which would make 
them suitable for the company. 


M. H. Dopps. 


THE REBECCA POWELL-HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT LEGEND (exc. 272, 
exciv. 425).—A letter from Brooke regarding 
his licence to go to Virginia directed “to 
Mr. Gibbons My Lord Bp. of London’s Sec- 
retary in Little Scotland Yard” will be 
found in MS. Rawl. B. 376 (Bodleian 
Library). He asks for the reply to be 
directed to him at Bristol. 
P. D. Munpy. 


A PORTRAIT OF G. H. LEWES BY 
ANNE GLIDDON (10S. V. 430; cxciv. 
368).—Tout vient a point a qui sait attendre. 
I am obliged to Mr. Miles for the first 
answer in these columns to an enquiry about 
Anne Gliddon which I made in 1906. I 


cannot, however, agree with him that the. 


portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
represents Thornton Hunt, having compared 
a photograph of that portrait with portraits 
dated 1849 and 1850 of Thornton Hunt, by 
Samuel Laurence and Anne Gliddon her- 
self respectively, in the possession of Mr. 
Bernard Laurence, himself the grandson of 
Samuel Laurence and Thornton Hunt and 
great-nephew of Anne Gliddon. Thornton 
Leigh Hunt was born in 1810 and Lewes in 
1817, and the N.P.G. portrait is that of a 
very young man, obviously not older than 
the early twenties, as appears from the 
incipient whiskers and the student’s loose 
blouse. Comparison of this drawing with 
the reproduction of a photograph of Lewes, 
aged about thirty-five or so, in Chambers’s 
“Cyclopaedia of English Literature’ 1903, 
vol. iii, p. 495, unduly hirsute perhaps 
according to the notions of our generation 
but by no means “ the ugliest man in Lon- 
don,” supports, if such support is needed, 
the Statement in Edmund Lewes’s letter 
Presenting the portrait. Further corrobora- 
tion is supplied by the blouse, the long hair 
(unusually long, even for 1840), open shirt- 
collar and enormous meerschaum-bowled 
pipe, all suggesting the German university 
Student; especially when it is remembered 

at Lewes was in Germany from 1838 to 
1840. The volume in the foreground in- 
scribed “Leigh Hunt,” removed from the 
case on the subject’s right, is perhaps the 
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artist's compliment to one who was accus- 
tomed to subscribe himself “dear Anne 
Gliddon’s affectionate friend,” to quote from 
a fragment of an original letter in my pos- 
session. 

From information supplied by Mr. 
Bernard Laurence, and in a letter from Mr. 
Miles himself, I can add that Anne Gliddon 
was born about 1807, that she was married 
to her cousin, George Robbins Gliddon 
(1809-1857), and died in 1878. There was 
issue of the marriage one child only, Charles 
Gliddon, who inherited his mother’s artistic 
gifts and was also an engraver on wood. 
He predeceased his mother. There is a 
notice of G. R. Gliddon in Boase’s “ Modern 
English Biography.” First Series, I. 1158. 

Mr. Laurence also desires me to point out 
that John Gliddon’s wife was Leigh Hunt’s 
daughter Florimel. Leigh Hunt’s daughter 
Jacintha was the wife of Charles Smith 
Cheltnam, an engraver who later became an 
author and dramatist. R MoRrETON. 


A CORRECTION IN WEBSTER (cxciii. 

302).—I notice that Mario Praz, in his 
review of Lucas’s edition, English Studies 
(Amsterdam), x (1928), 152, gives substan- 
tially the interpretation of this passage that I 
gave. But he does not explain exactly how 
he gets it from the text as it stands, and I still 
think my emendation is necessary. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


DE. THOMAS BAYLY OF WELLS (c. 

1646) (cxciv. 392).—The Rev. Canon 
R. B. Fellows has kindly written to tell me 
that he has no information as to the 
parentage of the Dr. Thomas Bayly of 
Wells, mentioned in Archbishop David 
Mathew’s Catholicism in England, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1948, s.n. ” The Civil Wars” (c. 1646), 
as—clearly—one of “those who submitted 
to the Catholic Church.” See ante, at 6: 306. 

Meantime, I think that I have myself 
found his parentage. For I think that he 
must be the Thomas Bayly (0b. 16577), 
described in the D.N.B. as “ royalist divine, 
afterwards a Catholic controversialist,” who 
was “the fourth and youngest son of Dr. 
Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor,” himself 
also recorded in the D.N.B. 

I may add that I have a note of a work 
entitled as follows: “The Royal Charter 
Granted unto KINGS by GOD himself and 
Collected out of his Holy Law in both Testa- 
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ments—by Tho. Bayly, D.D., etc., ete.— 
London . . . at the Crown in Cornhill, 1682 
—sm. quarto. 65 pp.” 

Whether or not this was a first or second 
edition, I cannot say. But from the 
phraseology of its title it would seem to 
have been from the hand of the said then 
deceased Dr. Thomas Bayly and to have 
been written by him in the days when he 
was a “ royalist divine ” as aforesaid. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmMITH. 


"THE GROTTO” (cxciii. 484, cxciv. 

19, 350).—Miss Marie Corelli, the 
novelist, wrote a booklet entitled The 
Amazing Margate Grotto: One of the 
World’s Wonders in which she describes her 
misgivings at being handed a badly-printed 
fly-leaf with the words “Go and see the 
Grotto” upon it. She expected to see a 
“place built out of oyster shells where you 
can have tea and shrimps ad libitum,” but 
the opportunity of seeing two thousand 
square feet of shell-work, even if of oyster 
shells, could not be lost, and in this booklet 
she tells of her amazement at this little- 
known masterpiece. 

It appears that the grotto was discovered 
in 1834 when a workman’s spade disap- 
peared down a hole while digging founda- 
tions for a school. A boy was lowered 
through the hole and found himself near the 
central column of the grotto. In Miss 
Corelli’s opinion, the work is either a relic 
of Scandinavian mythology or a place used 
for some kind of worship by the Danish 
invaders. She thought it as wonderful in 
its way as Fingal’s Cave or the Blue Grotto 
at Capri. 

The booklet, a reprint of a contribution in 
‘Cameos’ (1888), was given to me some 
years ago together with eleven excellent 
photographs of the Margate Grotto which 
show some of the intricate designs of the 
various panels as well as the general 


structure. Francis W. STEER. 


FLORENCE AS A MAN’S CHRISTIAN 

NAME (cxciv. 326).—There are several 
masculine saints (named in Latin) Florentius, 
and one female saint, Florentia. Both 
names come out as Florence in French and 
English. Hence Florence as a given name 
is completely acceptable to both Protestants 
and Catholics as a Christian name. The 
motivation for the middle name of Shelley’s 


son, born in the city of Florence, may well 
be that fact. I have also heard that 
Florence Nightingale (if not canonized, 
surely a saintly person) caused a great many 
girls to be given her name, which now seems 
primarily feminine. T. O. Massorr, 


According to R. T. Hampson, Medii Aeyj 
Kalendarium vol. II., p. 180 the following 
were the dates on which the saint or saints 
called Florentius were commemorated: 

May 16. St. Florentius and St. Peregrinus, 

May 2. Florentius or Florence, a bishop, 

July 16 SS.  Florentius,  Catilinys, 
Januarius, Julia and Justa martyred at 
Cathage. 

Dec. 30. St. Florentius. 

Dec. 15. Florentius, an abbot, also called 
Flann. 

Sept. 22. An abbot called Florentius. 

Florence of Worcester, the twelfth cen- 
tury monastic chronicler, must have been 
named after St. Florentius, and probably 
Irishmen derive the name of Florence from 
the saint. Names ending in “ence” seem 
to be particularly popular in Ireland. There 
are Laurence, contracted to Larry, and 
Terence, contracted to Terry, and every- 
body knows of Flurry Knox, otherwise 
Florence MacCarthy Knox, of Shreelane, 
who dragged his tenant Major Yeats into 
and out of so many difficult situations in 
“The Experiences of an Irish R.M.” by 
Martin Ross and E. E. Somerville. 


M. H. 


FNAL S IN SURNAMES (cxciv. 369)— 

The best book with conveniently dated 

references is still Bardsley’s Dictionary of 
Surnames. 

Some time ago I summarized the earliest 
references to names ending in ‘s’ or ‘son 

with the following results: 


son 

12c 1 
13c 
14c 26 (10) 174 (142) 
15c 13 
16c 80 74 
17c 72 55 
18c 50 26 

250 348 


It will be appreciated that the names of 
the ‘common people ’ hardly Fg in early 
records until the institution of the Parish 
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Register in the 16th century. The numbers 
in parentheses occur in a Poll Tax Roll 1397 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tengvik “Old English Bynames,” which 
covers the period up to 1300, gives only 4 
names ending in ‘s.’ He gives about 150 
names either personal name plus ‘ suna’ or 
with the suffix ‘sone.’ Not more than a 
dozen of these represent modern English 
surnames and all are 11th or 12th century. 
Incidentally, he states (p. 148), “From a 
social point of view the ‘suna’ names 
belong chiefly to the peasant classes.” 

On the available evidence I think that this 
remark is true of names ending in ‘s.’ At 
the same time the influence of the Latin 
forms, eg. Ricardus, may have some 
bearing on the problem. Branpr. 


JNNS CALLED VERNON (cxciv. 127, 

218, 371).—By one of those strange 
coincidences of which most of us have had 
experience, within an hour of reading 
N. & Q. for Aug. 20th, with its three replies 
on this subject, I was re-reading Macaulay’s 
Essay on Frederic the Great. Speaking of 
the tremendous enthusiasm in England for 
Frederic after the victories of Rosbach and 
Leuthen, Macaulay says, “An attentive 
observer will find in the parlours of old- 
fashioned inns, and in the portfolios of 
print-sellers, twenty portraits of Frederic for 
one of George the Second. The sign- 
painters were everywhere employed in touch- 
ing up Admiral Vernon into the King of 
Prussia.” Nine years separated Macaulay’s 
essay on Horace Walpole’s Letters from this 
on Frederic, but it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that this is a case of unconscious 


plagiarism. R. S. FoRMAN, 


JouN WARD (cxciv. 393).—Most, if not 

all, of the portraits listed in the Cata- 
logue Raisonné are the property of the 
Garrick Club in London. Ward’s portrait 
is numbered 255 in the Catalogue. 


J. M. T. 


SOURCES WANTED (cxciv. 370.).— 
—Query from “D.Q.” Attributed to 
King George III, after giving audience to 
certain general officers about to proceed on 
active service in command. C.R. 
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The Library 


NOBLE LORD: THE LIFE OF THE 
SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
By Barbara Blackburn. (Home & Van 
Thal. 15s.) 


GILBERT'S figure of Eros in Piccadilly 

Circus is known the world over, but is 
the fame of the man whom it commemorates 
equally well known? Eros, a god of love, 
is a fitting memorial for Antony Ashley 
Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, whose 
love for his fellow-men—especially for the 
poor and oppressed—knew no bounds. The 
son of a severe father and a capricious, 
selfish mother, Antony grew up a sensitive 
man, but one sufficiently strong-willed to 
turn his early mental suffering to the good 
of other people in his later years. From his 
middle twenties until his death at the age of 
eighty-four, he was concerned with parlia- 
mentary affairs although never the holder 
of an important office either in the Commons 
or the Lords. His struggles against enormous 
odds for effective Bills to reduce the in- 
credibly Jong hours of workers in the cotton 
mills, for the abolition of child and female 
labour in the coal-mines, his work among 
slum-dwellers, costers, criminals, lunatics, 
agricultural workers, pin-makers, calico- 
printers, brickyard-workers and chimney 
boys, are the story of his life. Shaftesbury 
was deeply religious, and we can see from 
his diaries how he regarded any failures, any 
losses in his family circle—even the death 
of his beloved wife—as part of the Divine 
plan. Dr. Trevelyan says of Livingstone, Gor- 
don, Shaftesbury and Gladstone, that for them 
life was the service of God. Although bur- 
dened with debt throughout his career (mainly 
as a result of his election expenses in 1831), 
Shaftesbury never turned a deaf ear to an 
appeal; he could not afford to be generous, 
but somehow or other, either by selling a 
picture or mortgaging an estate, he managed 
to give support not only to his many 
schemes but to those of others working for 
an improvement in social conditions. A 
reformer can seldom hope for popularity 
among those whose purses are affected by 
his proposals, and one paper reported on his 
proceedings by saying: “If this man goes 
on, as he now does, telling the truth to 
everyone, he will soon become the most 
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hated person in England.” He was labelled 
“Jack Cade”—the champion of the op- 
pressed, and his outspokenness frequently 
landed him in difficulties; in 1853 he was 
challenged to a duel by Lord Mornington! 
But sooner or later some of his most violent 
critics were converted, and after hearing his 
speech on the Bleach and Dye Bills, Sir 
James Graham went up to Roebuck and 
said: “I am glad that you have read your 
recantation, I will read mine to-morrow.” 
Even Gladstone, one of his staunchest 
opponents, rather pompously agreed that the 
legislation for improvement in factory con- 
ditions had been necessary. One of Shaftes- 
bury’s outstanding achievements was his 
prompt action in getting a Sanitary Com- 
mission appointed to deal with the cholera 
epidemic in the Crimea. For once, red tape 
was cut, and the establishment of a hospital 
at Scutari reduced the death rate from 
42 per cent to 22 per ‘thousand; in the 
opinion of Florence Nightingale, it saved 
the British Army. Of Shaftesbury’s funeral 
it has been said that such an assembly could 
not have been drawn together for any other 
man in England. In dealing with the career 
of this remarkable personality, Miss Black- 
burn—a novelist and playwright—paints a 
picture which is captivating in parts but a 
little tedious in others. She is at her best 
when describing the appalling conditions 
which Shaftesbury set out to remedy. Like 
the subject of her book, she is never 
squeamish in presenting her facts. Some of 
the narrative about the debates in Parliament 
and the dealings with the various workers’ 
committees are rather heavy and sometimes 
confusing, but on the whole the book is a 
good short biography which adequately 
assesses the benefits bestowed on mankind 
by a truly noble philanthropist. 


STOCKHOLM STUDIES IN ENGLISH: 
Vol. Il. On the Use of the Definite Article 
with ‘Nouns of Possession’ in English. 
By Arthur Ahigren. 12s. 6d. 


"THE writer sets out ‘to present the main 

facts connected with the use and history 
of the definite article before certain nouns 
denoting parts of the bcay, mental faculties, 
articles of clothing and cther personal 
belongings, where otherwise, in the majority 
_of instances, a possessive adjective is found 
in English. He very properly elects to 
tackle his subject historically and on the 


basis of actual meaning rather than 

form. After disposing of the alternative 
constructions with dative of person (mainly 
OE) and with the possessive adjective (the 
commonest in NE), the definite article cop. 
struction is minutely examined and ill. 
trated in Chap. III under three headings; 
cases where it is a matter of traditional 
usage and equivalent to the possessive 
adjective construction; cases where it is used 
with generalizing effect; and cases where tt 
has demonstrative or determinative forge 
The second category is especially interesting 
A study of certain obsolete constructions 
common in OE concludes the work 
Although some OE illustrations log 
authority, in this reviewer’s opinion, from 
ambiguity of translation or other reasons, 
this is to an English reader perhaps the mos 
valuable part of the book: it stimulates 
interest in earlier constructions and ill. 
minates all that has gone before. For the 
writer’s countrymen the whole work will be 
of interest and service. The numerous 
quotations in this inaugural dissertation 
might well have been pruned before publica 
tion, but they are well-chosen and range 
from OE to living writers, though examples 
between OE and 1600 are somewhat scanty, 
Some overlapping of material is inevitable, 
but a desire for clarity results in repetition 
of statement also. In a work of such detail 
it is easy to find points of disagreement (m 
especial, the writer seems to ignore te 
possible original genitive force in OE his, 
etc.), but on the whole the writer is to h 
congratulated for resolving the appareti 
disorder of English usage, and, by adopting 
the historical method, for showing how and 
why this has arisen. 


CORRIGENDA 
P. 439, col. 2, 1. 33, for 12s. 6d. read 
16s. 6d. 
P. 434, col. 2, 1. 29, for S. Margaret Mom 
read S$. Margaret Moses. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to# 
article which has already a 
are requested to give within parentheses—imim 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers 
the series volume and page at which the conti 
tion in question is to be found. 
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